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Wartime Emergencies and Long-Range Child-Welfare 
Programs 


By Emma O. Lunpperc 


Consultant in Social Services for Children, [ 


nN January 1940 when the members of the 

White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy discussed the needs of children and 
adopted a report on essentials of a program for 
child-care and protection, they were keenly 
aware of the meaning to children of the con- 
flict then raging in many parts of the world. 
Already there was thought of the part that our 
country must play in the protection of children 
of other lands, and activities were under way 
for providing sanctuary to children who must 
seek refuge from physical danger and those 
whose lives had become intolerable because of 
political and racial persecution. The Confer- 
ence recognized fully that the well-being of the 
children of the United States would inevitably 
be affected by world conditions and that there 
was greater need than ever before to safeguard 
the heritage of freedom and opportunity which 
is the birthright of the children of the United 
States. The nearness of the tragedies of other 
countries lends realism and urgency to the ap- 
peal of the Conference that we strengthen our 
institutions and build strongly for the future 
of American childhood. 

In its “Call to Action” the Conference pro- 
posed a long-range program for carrying out 
its recommendations. “Time will be necessary 
to put some of the proposals into effect. This 
is a program for 10 years, and some of it for a 
longer period. But even immediate measures 
require a perspective and an orientation; the 
larger program should be revealed in taking 
next steps.” ? 

During the period since the final sessions of 
the Conference in January 1940 follow-up ac- 
tivities have been initiated in more than half of 
the 48 States and the recommendations of the 
Conference have been given Nation-wide pub- 
licity in many general and professional pub- 

1 Children in a Democracy—General Report Adopted by the 
White Flouse Conference on Children in a Democracy, January 
19, 1940, Washington. P. 83 
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lications and through the programs of National 
and local organizations. In at least 26 States 


“White House Conference Committees” or 
“Citizens’ Committees” have been organized 


with the official sanction of the Governor or 
as voluntary groups representing a wide range 
of child-welfare interests. Almost without ex- 
ception these committees, in conformity with 
the pattern set by the parent conference, have 
been concerned with “the whole child,” giving 
equal recognition to health, education, and so- 
cial welfare. Special emphasis has been placed 
upon the family as the threshold of democracy 
and on the basic need for security of family 
life. Following the lead of the Conference, 
which for the first time in the history of these 
decennial gatherings included this topic as a 
vital part of a child-welfare program, the im- 
portance of religion in the lives of children has 
been stressed by State groups and by national 
organizations. 

Although the activities of some of the State 
committees have not extended beyond one 
State-wide meeting or a series of regional con- 
ferences, the experience of collaboration by all 
organizations concerned with children and the 
planning of a unified program which had as 
its slogan “Our Concern—Every Child” has 
been of immeasurable value. This of itself 
would have made a significant contribution to 
preparation for the period of defense activities 
and the war emergency. But the Conference 
went much further than this in setting the goal 
for efforts in behalf of children in the form 
of definite objectives—National, State, and lo- 
cal—toward which we must strive in order to 
maintain and to promote the well-being of our 
children in normal times and in times of 
stress.” 
~ 2 Standards of Child Health, Education, and Social Welfare: 
Based Upon Recommendations of the White House Conference 


on Children in a Democracy and Conclusions of Discussion 
Groups. Children's Bureau Publication No. 287, Washington. 
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The eathering war clouds were already 16) 
much in evidence that the dates of the 1940 
Conference were set ahead several months, and 
very soon thereafter preparations were being 
made for defense activities. But only within 
the past year have we come to realize the full 
significance of the words of Frances Perkins 
in her opening address as chairman of the 
Conference : 

There is an intention and a purpose in American 
life today, no matter what the storms, no matter what 
the stresses, no matter what the economic and social 
problems of the world may be. It is our intent and 
purpose to keep our minds firmly fixed upon the wel 
fare of our children and to promote that welfare un- 
der all conditions, recognizing that they are the vital- 
ity. after all, of this great experiment which we are 
making upon this continent. 

In the urgency of immediate action along 
many lines during the defense period, so soon 
followed by the war effort, there was danger 
that the broader objectives of the State White 
House Conference committees would be ob- 
scured, It is worthy of note that in only one or 
two instances have State committees definitely 
ceased to function, although some of the groups 
have become dormant or have transferred their 
programs to deliberative rather than action or- 
ganizations. On the other hand, within the 
past few months committees in at least two 
States have undertaken programs which hold 
the promise of vitality and forward-looking 
purpose and which are definitely related to the 
war emergency program while promoting the 
long-range objectives of the White House Con- 
ference recommendations. There are indica- 
tions of a renewal of definite activities in a 
number of States in which the long-range plans 
were for a time overshadowed by defense and 
war emergency activities. ; 

The program outlined by the Conference on 
Children in a Democracy is built upon objec- 
tives which can be attained only through unified 
and long-continued effort in each State and in 
each locality. But, as so often happens in con- 
nection with programs of this kind, even when 
emergency needs do not have the spotlight, long- 
range plans sometimes tend to become long- 
drawn-out plans. 

The war emergency has put an end to this 
complacency. Needs become dramatic when 
seen against the back-drop of war conditions. 
Deliberate planning must be replaced by quick, 
decisive action to meet urgent needs which 
cannot await political expediency or be delayed 





_ * Proceedings of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, p. 3. Children’s Bureau Publication No, 266, 
W ashington, 1940. 

_* The California Citizens Committee and a committee in 
Kansas now in the process of organization. 


because of reluctance to face boldly problems 
that may affect established institutions and pro- 
cedures. “First things first” is an excellent 
idea, but all too often it proves to be an “alibi.” 
The wartime emergency points the moral to the 
importance of many of the problems, the need 
for which has been recognized for many years. 
The wisdom of Grace Abbott’s oft-quoted re- 
mark that we cannot feed children skim milk 
for years and make up for it later by giving 
them cream is borne in upon us from many 
directions. The results of physical handicaps, 
malnourishment, and neglect are found in men 
unfit for military service, and lack of schooling 
takes on deeper meaning when drafted men 
must be rejected because of illiteracy. 

In the light of present situations we can see 
more clearly the importance of healthful living 
conditions, attention to physical ills, and State 
and community responsibility for the develop- 
ment of sound minds and sound bodies. Chil- 
dren can be assured of essentials in the future 
only if we begin now to lay the foundation for 
the security of all children in every State and 
in every community. 

Many of the activities necessitated by war 
conditions should be temporary in the sense 
that they are intended to provide for emer- 
gency conditions, but it is dangerous to under- 
take them piecemeal and haphazardly. Long- 
range planning is needed in order that they may 
not become a bar to progress. To cite one il- 
lustration, if we are to avoid the kinds of pana- 
ceas which followed the Civil War in the 
construction of Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes and 
State “schools” for dependent children, and 
which would have followed the World War but 
for the farsightedness of the American Legion, 
we must relate provision for emergency needs 
to the larger plan for community services. 

The present day-care problem is a case in 
point. Provision of day care for children 
is urgent in many communities and the needs 
must be met without delay. But employment 
of mothers of young children must take into 
account the hazards to children who are left 
without the safeguards which the home should 
provide. Standards of physical care and train- 
ing of young children in day nurseries or day- 
care centers must be equal to the standards 
recognized as essential for children similarly 
provided for in ordinary times, and supervised 
activities must be made available for older 
children when schools are not in session. The 
lessons learned from joint planning and unified 
action by social service, education, and health 
agencies should bring us closer to wise methods 
of dealing with “part-time orphans,” always a 
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problem in a great many communities. The 
problem has usually been dealt with piecemeal 
and has been unrelated to other services for 
children in the community. We have much to 
gain from the wartime experience. But we 
have a great deal to lose if we do not protect 
the rights of these children and if we permit 
institutions which should exist only during the 
emergency to become permanent activities 
which hamper the development of constructive 
community services. 

Juvenile delinquency, another serious prob- 
lem in communities especially affected by war 
conditions, is now claiming much attention. 
The methods proposed for combating delin- 
quency are mainly those which have been recog- 
nized for a great many years—secure and 
healthful home life and substitution of con- 
structive influences for harmful conditions in 
the community. The seriousness of this war- 
time problem should bring a realization of the 
importance of general application of the prin- 
ciples of prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency so long subscribed to in theory but 
neglected in practice. 

Child labor, with its corollary of lack of 
school opportunities, is becoming an increas- 
ingly serious problem in many areas. The 
ereatest danger now lies in the tendency to 
waive or ignore legal requirements and stand- 
ards which have been developed through the 
years. Not only will this mean that large 
numbers of children will be deprived of oppor- 
tunities for an education during these times 
of stress, but also that the hard-won battle for 
standards relating to school attendance and 
protection of children against injurious em 
ployment may have to be fought over again 
if the children of the post-war era are to be 
assured of essential physical and educational 
safeguards. 

Legislation is needed in order to make ef- 
fective some of the services required for the 
care and protection of children in wartime. 
Care must be taken so that emergency legisla- 
tive measures will not duplicate or weaken 
protective laws already on the statute books. 
Where modification of legal requirements is 
found to be necessary to promote the wartime 
effort, these temporary exemptions should be 
limited to such areas as actually require them, 
and safeguards should be enforced so that they 
will not prove to be a handicap to children 
when the emergency has passed. Legislation 
directed toward wartime needs should be plan- 
ned by a State body equipped to give eareful 
consideration to the relationship between such 


proposals and existing legislation. The long- 
range objectives of laws and administrative 
measures for the protection of children must 
not be lost sight of. 

The program of State action formulated by 
the Children’s Bureau Commission on Children 
in Wartime includes 10 measures which should 
be given consideration in every State. The 
Commission makes the following suggestions 
regarding organization for carrying out the 
program : 

1. Fixing responsibility for planning, coordination, 
and leadership on some representative State group. 
Wherever practicable this group should be a committee 
or subcommittee of the council of defense, whose work 
should be properly related to the work of other de- 
fense-council committees including those dealing with 
emergency and protective measures. 

2. Inclusion in the State committee of representa- 
tives of State departments of welfare, health, edu- 
eation, and labor, and of State-wide organizations 
concerned with children; especially, representatives of 
active State White House Conference committees and 
other groups having a similarly broad purpose, with 
provision for full cooperation with such groups. 

5. Organization of a representative local committee, 
when practicable, as part of the local defense council. 

It will be noted that this plan presupposes 
the continuance of active groups such as State 
White House Conference Committees with a 
long-range program of concern for all children, 
and especially recommends that committees spe- 
cifically concerned with problems of children in 
wartime shall include representatives of such 
groups. The need for continuing State or- 
ganizations such as those created to follow up 
the recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference is becoming increasingly evident. If 
2 world made more secure for all children is 
to emerge from this period of stress, planning 
must be based on the standards which expe 
rience has found to be essential for the well 
being of children. These standards must not 
be lost sight of in the urgency of wartime 
measures. 

Citizen groups representative of the varied 
interests concerned with the welfare of all 
children in the State and in its communities 
can be of very great service by keeping before 
the public the need for maintaining good 
standards of legislation and administration 
and promoting cooperative action in behalf of 
children. The active participation of all State 
and local groups which have been working to- 
ward a unified program of child health, edu- 
cation, and social welfare will be needed 
especially in connection with — post-war 
planning, 


See The Child, October 1942, pp. 46 47 
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Protection of Children in Wartime Through Legislation 


\s part of the Program of State Action the 
Commission on Children in Wartime, a 
its Committee on Legislation, has outlined 
number of problems which may require lai 
lative action. The situation varies in the sev- 
eral States, with regard to both the need for 
specific types of protection and the extent to 
which laws now on the statute books provide 
the required safeguards. Care must be taken 
that new proposals do not weaken existing 
laws. Development of child-welfare legisla- 
tion should be a process of harmonizing statu- 
tory provisions with continually evolving 
standards of child health, education, and social 
welfare essential to the well-being of children. 
Administrative measures are in large part de- 
pendent upon legislative authority. 

The following subjects were discussed by the 
Committee on Legislation as points to which 
particular attention should be given by State 
committees concerned with legislation : 

1, Community maternal and child-health and school 
health programs. 

2. Licensing und supervision of maternity hospitals, 
maternity homes, and other institutions providing 
Inaternity care. 

3. Modification of medical licensure laws. 

4. Care of children of working mothers. 


™. Publie-assistance programs in relation to wartime 


needs of children. 

6. Licensing and supervision of child-caring institu 
tions and agencies. 

7. Provision for support ¢ 
care at public expense. 

S. School opportunity and school attendance. 

® Child labor and youth employment. 

10. State aid to local governments for ehild-health 
and child-welfare services. 

11. Appropriations for State agencies serving 
children. 


f children under foster 


Iz. Liberalization of residence requirements for em- 
ployment in State or local government service. 

A report giving detailed statements in re- 
gard to each of these 12 subjects suggested by 
the Committee on Legislation for consideration 
oF State bodies concerned with legislation is 
now being prepared for the committee and will 
be available from the Children’s Bureau. 

It is recognized that some States already 
have ample provision for dealing with certain 
subjects in this list, either through specific laws 
or through legislation which may be construed 
to cover emergency conditions. In some States, 
however, there is urgent need for legislative 
action which will help to insure the safety of 
children under conditions brought about by the 
war emergency. Laws directed toward war- 
time problems should be planned by a State 
body equipped to give careful consideration to 
the relationship between such laws and existing 
legislation relating to the welfare of children. 

Some of the subjeci ; suggested for consider- 
ation for wartime legislation present needs 
Which are not new but which are aggravated 
by wartime conditions. They are problems 
which have been too long neglected and which 
now stand out dramatically in certain areas 
because they are impeding the war effort. The 
urgency of action is not lessened by the fact 
that they are long-time problems. Rather, the 
emergency emphasizes the necessity for plan- 
ning wartime legislation and administrative 
action in harmony with the standards of child 
health, education, and = secial welfare which 
should prevail for all children in normal times 
as Well as in wartime. 


Legislation Regulating Part-Time Care of Children 


Rapid and unregulated growth of enterprise= 
offering part-time care for children, especially 
by individuals or organizations whose interest 
is primarily commercial. opens the way to se- 
rious hazards to the health and welfare of chil- 
ren. 

Nearly every State has legislation providing 
for licensing and supervision of child-caring 
institutions and agencies and boarding homes 
for children. However, the laws in only a few 
States provide spec ifically for the regulation of 
part-time services. Some cities in scattered 
areas throughout the United States have ordi- 
hanees regulating such services, but these are 
effective only within the territorial limits of the 
municipality. 


Within recent months legal interpretation in 
some States has brought persons and organiza- 
tions offering day-care services to children un- 
der the provisions of the general State laws 
and regulations licensing child-caring institu- 
tions or boarding homes. Special laws have 
heen enacted in four States providing for the 
licensing of such persons and organizations. 
In five States the law licensing child-caring 
institutions generally, or boarding homes spe- 
cifically, mentions persons and organizations 
prov iding care on less than 24-hour basis and 
in nine other States these laws have been in- 
terpreted to be broad enough to cover such 
care. Two States have been licensing such per- 
sons and organizations under the law establish- 
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ing their welfare department, which contains 
a grant of power to that department to license 
and supervise institutions and agencies and 
boarding homes. 

Fourteen States have general laws providing 
for the licensing of child-caring institutions 
and agencies, and boarding homes. Three 
States and Puerto Rico have no substantive 
law but give regulatory power to a State de- 
partment. As far as is known official inter- 
pretations have not been made in these 18 
jurisdictions as to whether or not part-time 
eare is subject to regulation under these laws. 


BOOK 


THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT GirL, by Theodora M. 
Abel and Elaine F. Kinder. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1942. 215 pp. $2.50. 


Girls dealt with in this book are those 14 to 19 vears, 
inclusive, who according to adaptations of the Binet 
test were found to have intelligence quotients between 
50 and 90. 

The stated main purpose of the book is to present 
the difficulties which the girl of subnormal mental 
development encounters in her home, in a school, or 
in a factory. It also considers problems of the girl 
who has been committed to an institution for men- 
tally deficient. One chapter deals with those con- 
sidered “seriously maladjusted” who engage in 
habitual truancy, running away, petty thievery, and 
sex experience. A comprehensive review is attempted 
of the burden imposed on agencies, institutions, and 
the community as a whole by the subnormal adoles- 
cent girl. 

The nature of mental retardation, from the 
quantitative and qualitative point of view, is pre 
sented, clinical and diagnostic approaches to the prob- 
lem are described, and the manner in which mental 
retardation is detected and its extent determined 
through the use of psychometric tests, is explained 
The final chapter considers origins and control of 
mental retardation, 


PROBATION AND PAROL® IN ‘THEORY AND PRACTICE: A 
STUDY MANUAL, by Helen D. Pigeon. National Pro- 
bation Association, New York, 1942. 420 pp. 


In these days of war, with its attendant staff short 
ages, and with increased need that each individual 
make a contribution to the efforts of his country this 
manual is aimed to assist probation and parole officers 
and others concerned with the correctional field in 
their efforts to help persons with whom they work to 
become more useful citizens. It was prepared as a 
textbook to be used in connection with in-service 
training. 

The material is presented in four parts. Part 1, 
The Correctional Program, presents history, organiza- 
tion, and practices of law-enforcement agencies, deten- 
tion facilities, the courts, probation services, penal and 
correctional institutions, and a chapter on release pro- 
cedures. Part 2, The Behavior of the Individual, 
deals with some factors aimed toward increasing the 
understanding of behavior. Part 3, The Treatment of 
the Individual Case, is concerned with some methods 
of case-work practice, with record writing, and with 
supervision of staff. Part 4 is entitled “Public Rela- 
tions and Publicity.” 


but it is thought that some of them can be so 
construed. 

In 11 States and in Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia there is no law licensing 
child-caring agencies and institutions or board- 
ing homes or the existing law is inoperative or 
has been declared not applicable to part-time 
care. 

Even where some authority already exists for 
State regulation, the scope of the laws and the 
procedures authorized thereunder are fre- 
quently seriously inadequate for the end in 
view. 


NOTES 


\ War-Time Hanppook For YouNG AMERICANS, Dy 
Munro Leaf. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 
1942. 64 pp. $1.25. 


“Every real American boy and girl wants to do his 
or her share to help win this war and bring it to an 
ena * ° this book is a guide to many ways in 
which we can help and do our duty as the young ecit- 
izens of the United States.” These opening words 
indicate the subject matter of this book. Simple 
language and large print make the text suitable for 
the young reader. There are numerous line drawings 
to attract his interest, and both these and the text 
will bring many a laugh. 

From the chapter entitled “In the Home” (‘Just 
about the most important rule for making a home 
pleasant is to be CHEERFUL”), through chapters 
on first aid, collecting, and good neighbors, practical 
and appropriate ways in which the young citizen ean 
help are made to sound interesting and worth while. 


Ifaty A CENTURY oF ProGrREss, by Ira L. Smith. Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, Washington, 1942. 
4S pp. 50 cents. Review of the past 50 years of 
the Association for Childhood Education, formerly 
the International Kindergarten Union. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND—REVIEW FOR THE Two-YEAR 
Pertop 1940-1942, by Edwin R. Embree. Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund, Chicago, 1942. 39 pp. A report on 
the program for the improvement of education and 
the development of enlarged opportunities for Ne 
groes, and for the betterment of race relations. 


So 


MESSAGE TO FosTeER PARENTS. Department of Social 
Welfare, Children’s Division, Providence, R. I., 1942. 
A leaflet offering suggestions on how to handle 
problems that may arise among children during 
wartime. 


- 


CHILD WENT FortH. New York State Department 
of Social Welfare, Albany, 1942. 69 pp. An ae- 
count of the influence, conditions, and factors behind 
the commitments of 150 children to State training 
schools. 


MENTAL HeAtrmM LeArrets: No. 1, The “Nervous” 
Child, by Douglas A. Thom, M. D.: No. 2, When 
Does a Patient Need Treatment in a Mental Hos- 
pital? by Clarence A. Bonner, M. D.; No. 3, The 
Right Attitude Toward Mental Illness, by Charles 
E. Thompson, M. D. Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health, and Massachusetts Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, Boston, 1942. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF MOTHERS 
AND CHILDREN 











BOOK NOTES 


NUTRITION AND CHEMICAL GkOWTIL IN CHILDHOOD: 
VoL. 1, EVALUATION, by Icie G. Macy, Ph. D. Charies 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1942. 482 pp. $9. 


In the course of more than decades devoted to 
investigation of biochemical and metabolic processes 
during growth and development, Mrs. Icie G. Macy 
Hoobler and her associates in the Research Laboratory 
of the Children’s Fund of Michigan not only have 
increased scientific knowledge of the processes in 
volved in the life cycle of man but have also developed 
and adapted techniques for investigation of human 
subjects. In this first of two volumes on Nutrition 
and Chemical Growth in Childhood, Dr. Macy has 
described fully the techniques that have been applied 
in the laboratory and has presented in integrated 
form the results of previously published observations 
and the results of more recent investigations which 
have been concerned chiefly with normal children 
between the ages of 4 and 12 years. 

Representative data are presented of the average 
normal range of intake and excretion of 18 chemical 
substances, and data on the chemistry of the blood, 
with special emphasis on the formed elements. Spe 
cial attention is given to the “possible relationships 
which must be considered in the interpretation of ex 
perimental results obtained with living human 
subjects.” The chemical studies were “supplemented 
by observations and determinations which may be 
classified as pediatric, anatomic, psychometric, physio 
logic, anthropometrie (and) roentgenologie.” 

The data presented are fundamental to the undei 
standing of the biochemical processes during norma! 
growth. Perhaps even more valuable for future 
accumulation of knowledge in this field are the de 
scriptions of techniques and the standards established 
for control of experimental procedures. 

A second volume will be devoted to interpretation 
of the data presented in this first volume. 

M. N.C. 


THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN From ONE TO Five YEARS. 
Ministry of Health, Great Britain. H. M. Stationery 
Office, London, March 1942. 18 pp. Price. 4d. net. 
This memorandum was prepared to show how the 

dietary requirements of the preschool child as indi- 

cated by recent developments in the science of nutri- 
tion can best be met within the limitations of present 
food rations and supplies in England. Directions are 
given for using dried skimmed milk. Appendix 1 gives 

22 daily menus, and appendix 2 gives recipes for meals 

that will feed 50 children. 


THE FuTuRE or THE HospitraL Services. by John A 
Ryle, M. D. Public Health (London), Vol. 56, No. 1 
(October 1942). pp. 5-6. Proposal for a unified hos- 
pital service in England, to replace the present “vol- 
untary” system, by the Regius Professor of Physic in 
the University of Cambridge. 


liosprrat. DiscHanck Stupy, Vou. 1. by Neva R. Dear- 
doff, Ph. D.. and Marta Fraenkel, M. D. Welfare 
Council of New York City, New York, 1942. 200 pp. 
An analysis of 576,623 patients discharged from hos 
pitals in New York City in 198%. Includes a discus- 
sion of the characteristics of the patients in general. 
their demographic data, the regional relationship be- 
tween residence of patient and location of hospital, 
and the financial relationship between patient and 
hospital. 


OppoRTUNIty, by T. Arthur Turner. National Society 
for Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio, 1942. 20 pp. 
A short story of the development of a program for 
crippled children in America during the last 2 
decades. 


oop IN THE LIvEs oF Our NEIGHBORS, by Ear] Lomon 
Koos. Kips Bay—Yorkville District Health Commit- 
tee, New York, 1942. 47 pp. A study of community 
service in nutrition education. 


SumMARY Report BY THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH FOR THE 
Pertop FroM ist APRIL, 1941, To 31st MarcnH, 1942 
Hi. M. Stationery Office, London, 1942. 35 pp. 
Price, Gd. net. 


No major epidemie and no falling away from nutri- 
tional standards in England and Wales is the record 
reported by the Ministry of Health for 1441. 

The lull in large-scale air raids during the latter 
part of the year resulted in the return of children and 
mothers in large numbers to evacuation areas. At the 
end of March 1942 there were 331.000 school children 
and 275,000 mothers and children billeted in reception 
areas, compared with a total of more than a million 
at the end of February 1941. 

The maternal mortality rate rose from 2.60 per 
1,000 total births in 1940 to 2.76 in 1941. 

The infant mortality rate, which reached a low of 
nO per 1,000 live births in 19389, rose to 56 in 1940 and 
59 in 1941. 


SrATE OF HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE OF CANADA IN 1941, by 
J. J. Heagerty, M.D. Canadian Public Health Jour- 
nal, Vol. 338, No. 11 (November 1!42), pp. 517-531. 


The Director of Public Health Services, Department 
of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa, reports that 
the infant mortality rate for Canada as a whole rose 
from 56 per 1,000 live births in 1940 to 60 in 1941. The 
maternal mortality rate, on the other hand, continued 
to decline, reaching 3.5 per 1,000 live births in 1941. 

In spite of epidemics of measles, rubella, mumps, 
poliomyelitis, and encepthalomyelitis during the year. 
the death rate from communicable diseases per 1,000 
population was almost as low as in 1840 (1.5 compared 
with 1.4). The ratio of deaths per 100 cases was 6.5 
in 1941 compared with 10.2 in 1940. 

The birth rate rose from 21.5 in 140 to 22.3 in 1941. 
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Child Labor in Industrial Home Work Under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


By GoLpA STANDER 


Industrial Division. 


“We have practically achieved the abolition 
of industrial home work by a combination of 
State and Federal action, and that is an 
achievement of which we can well be proud.” 
This statement by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins at the Ninth National Conference for 
Labor Legislation, held in November 1942. was 
made possible by the fact that, with certain 
exceptions, the giving out of home work had 
been prohibited during the year in many ot 
the principal home-work industries by wage 
orders under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Issued primarily to prevent evasion of the 
established minimum hourly wage, these pro- 
hibitory home-work regulations have been 
directly in line with the Nation’s effort to 
achieve and maintain maximum production 
during the war emergency. The home-work 
system has been proved to be an archaic method 
of production, wasteful of human labor, detri- 
mental to the health and welfare of women and 
children who comprise the vast majority of 
home workers, and a source of jeopardy to the 
maintenance of labor standards for factory 
workers, 

The War Department has recognized, as have 
other Government and private agencies, that 
home work is a far less efficient method of pro- 
duction than factory work. In connection with 
a recent hearing on the proposed prohibition 
of home work in the embroideries industry, 
the War Department stated that home work 
“results in a poor utilization of manpower since 
fewer employees are needed to do the same 
work in the factory. It causes relaxation of 
minimum standards of income and other con 
ditions of employment, because of the diffi- 
culties of investigation and _— inspection. 
Furthermore, there is a danger of spreading 
disease through the handling of equipment 
under conditions which are not policed for 
sanitary purposes.” 

The progress made in eliminating industrial 
home work has been of tremendous importance 
to the Children’s Bureau, for since its creation 
in 1912 the Bureau has been vitally concerned 
over the harmful effect of industrial home 
health, schooling, and general 


work on the 
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welfare of children. When the Children’s 
Bureau was charged in 1938 with the responsi- 
bility for enforcement of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Which sets a basic minimum age of 16 years 
for employment in establishments shipping or 
delivering goods for shipment in interstate 
commerce, it had already accumulated a large 
amount of data on the home-work problem. 
Investigations made over some 30 vears and in 
spections made in the 4 years since the act has 
been in. effect, have proved conclusively that 
child labor is part and parcel of the home- 
work system, that child labor is cheap labor 
used to lower wage standards, and that neither 
child-labor laws nor minimum-wage and hour 
regulations can be effectively enforced in 
industrial home work. 

The employment of children in manufactur- 
ing occupations in the home has been a major 
problem in the administration of the child-labor 
as well as the wage-and-hour provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In the period of 
approximately 314 years ending June 30, 1942, 
inspectors from the Children’s Bureau and the 
Wage and Hour Division reported 895 children 
under 16 years of age employed illegally in the 
home by 129 firms distributing home work. 
This figure represents 12 percent of the 7.251 
minors found illegally emploved and 6. per- 
cent of the 2.207 establishments found in vio- 
lation in all industries in which inspections 
were made. When it is realized that home 
work employers form an exceedingly small 
segment of American industry, this percentage 
assumes inereased significance. Moreover, it 
must be pointed out that because of the diffi- 
culties involved in making child-labor inspec- 
tions in home work, inspection figures 
neces-arily understate the number of children 
and the number of establishments in violation. 

The large turnover among home workers, the 
seasonal nature of home-work industries. the 
fact that children are employed before and af- 
ter school hours, at night and on Sunday, ne 
cessitating inspections outside the normal work 
ing day, and the many devices used by employ- 
ers and home workers to conceal child labo 
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make child-labor inspections in the home ex- 
tremely difficult. Home workers soon hear of 
un inspector’s contemplated visit through the 
“orape vine,” that is, from other home workers. 
In many instances parents vigorously deny that 
their children assist them, although “eireum- 
stantial evidence”—places set up at the work 
table—indicates that other members of the 
household were working just prior to the in- 
spector’s entrance. Employers have even been 
known to warn home workers to be prepared 
for the inspector’s visit. 

The difficulties involved in ascertaining child 
labor are even further increased when home- 
worker interviews are held in the office of the 
enforcing agency. Because visits to homes are 
time-consuming, the Wage and Hour Division 
has found it necessary to ask many home work- 
ers to report to the Wage and Hour offices for 
interview. Experience has shown that home 
workers thus interviewed are far more likely 
to claim that none of their children assist them 
than home workers who are interviewed in 
their homes. It cannot be doubted, therefore. 
that had it been possible to make visits to the 
homes of all home workers employed by the 
establishments inspected, considerably more 
children would have been seen working or 
evidence in the home would have given the in- 
spector leads on which to question the home 
worker further. 

The fact that in spite of the obstacles in in- 
spection, 895 ehildren under 16 vears of age 
were found working illegally is an indication 
of the high incidence of child Jabor in home- 
work industries. Violations were found in 
more than 25 industries and in establishments 
located in 21 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 
Almost two-thirds (63 percent ) of the 129 vio- 
lating establishments were located in New 
York, Illinois, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


clge and Occupations of Minors. 


Work performed in the home usually Con- 
sists of simple hand processes, and these many 
children can do as quickly as adults or even 
more quickly because their fingers are young 
and nimble. Even when the work is more dif 
ficult it is often possible to break down the 
processes so that children can do the simpler 
operations. The pay of home workers has al- 
ways been notoriously low. It is inevitable, 
therefore. that, faced with the need for in- 
creasing the family’s low earnings, and often 
for finishing the work in the time stipulated 
by the emplover, all available persons in the 
family, including young children, are called 
upon to assist with the work. 


Many of the 895 children found illegally em- 
ployed were very young; 20 percent were under 
10 years of age, 37 percent under 12 years, and 
G2 percent under 14 vears of age. Seventy-one 
children were under 8 years of age. 

Children were found working on operations 
ranging in skill from separating petals for 
artificial flowers to hand sewing and embroi- 
dering. The largest number were found work- 
ing on articles of apparel or related products, 
performing such operations as buckling shoul- 
der straps, turning, trimming, finishing, fold- 
ing, pinning, cutting lace and appliques, in- 
serting pins in ribbon bows, embroidering, and 
hand sewing. Large numbers of children were 
also found shelling nuts, making artificial flow- 
ers, carding buttons and hairpins, stufling pow 
der puffs, caning chairs, crocheting shade pulls, 
and making games of chance, such as puneh 
boards. Other children were stringing tags, 
stuffing toys, stringing and clasping beads, 
sewing gloves, and calling for and delivering 
work. 

Case Illustrations. 

The inspection records include graphic state- 
ments made by home workers and their chil 
dren regarding long hours, night work, and low 
The following are a few typical illus- 
trations: 


wages, 


An inspector in making a home visit found a mother 
and four children aged 12, 10, 8, and 6 years, respec 
tively, sitting around the kitchen table carding hair- 
pins. Each child worked about 314% hours a night, 
6 nights a week, their working time being between 
6 p.m. and 10 p. m. The 10-year-old girl told the 
inspector that the principal of the school she attended 
came to her class and spoke to the children doing 
this work. He asked them not to do the work be- 
cause it was hurting their cyes and interfering with 
their school work. 

In another home the mother said that her entire 
family consisting of her husband, two sons aged 18 
and 16, and two daughters aged 12 and 4, worked at 
lace cutting for an embroidery firm. She added that 
the 4-vear-old only “worked a little.” “We used to get 
the work about 7:30 p.m. and all ef us would work 
until about 1 a. m. until we finished.” The inspector 
at the time of his visit saw the mother, the 16-year-old 
boy, and the two girls working on the lace. At a 
time when the minimum wage set for the embroideries 
industry under the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
3715 cents per hour, this home worker's hourly earnings 
ranged from 11 to 17 cents, depending on the type 
of lace. 

A child 15 years of age, who was found working 
in her home, said she had been helping her mother 
with lace-cutting work for 3 or 4 years. “We work 
at night when the boy brings the work, around 7 or 
7:30, until 10:30 or maybe later.” 


The employment of young children at button 
carding in the home has been so marked that a 
New York newspaper published an article with 
photographs showing a family group. includ 
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ing young children, working at button carding, 
and also a picture of a 12-year-old girl sewing 
buttons on cards under the street lights in Ho- 
boken, N. J., a common practice in that city 
during the summer months. In visits made by 
the Children’s Bureau to the homes of workers 
employed by two button-carding establishments 
in this city, 56 children ranging in age from 
8 to 15 years were found to have been employed. 

Many home workers informed the inspectors 
that their employers knew children helped with 
the work. Statements such as the following 
are representative. “It is impossible for any 
home worker to do this work by herself, as the 
work is too slow. A home worker must use 
her children to help. The X’s (employers) 
know that everybody helps the home workers.” 
Instances have also been found where home 
workers not only used their own children but 
also employed their neighbors’ children to help 
them. 

Employers have realized that child labor ex- 
ists, and some of them have required home 
workers to sign a statement that no minors 
under 16 are employed. Others have posted 
notices in the plant that children should not 
be employed on home work. Nevertheless, 
many of these employers have obviously shut 
their eyes to the realities of the situation. For 
example, the picture of the child sewing buttons 
under the street lights was taken only four 
doors away from the home-work distributor’s 
place of business. 

Still other employers have admitted that 
they know the children work. An employer 
engaged in caning chairs said he knew chil- 
dren caned chairs; he had seen them working 
on them, but so long as they did not stay out 
of school to “bottom” chairs it was all right 
with him. It was obvious that the 10 cents an 
hour his home workers earned compelled them 
to utilize their children’s services. When the 
inspector visited the home of one of this man’s 
home workers, the mother said: 

John (aged 10) and Mary (aged 8) always help 
with the chairs. TI have to warp the chairs and get 
them started, but they can finish them. They always 
help me on the chairs when they come in from school. 
Week before last I was sick, so the children did most 


of that work. The children had heard rumors that 
they won't have to work on chairs any more, and 
they are tickled because they don't like to do it. 


Sometimes they ery when they come in from school 
and find a chair waiting for them to do. I hate to 
have to force them to help, but we have a hard time 
making ends meet. We get 10 cents for a straight 
double-cane chair. 


Legal Action. 
The Children’s Bureau policy has been to 
effect compliance with the act wherever possible 


through a general educational program and by 
warnings to employers, and to take legal action 
in those cases where employment of minors is 
willful or where such action is necessary to pre- 
vent violations from recurring, It is signifi- 
cant that 32, or more than one-third of the 86 
legal cases concluded in the period ended June 
30, 1942, were brought against home-work em- 
ployers. These legal suits were taken against 
establishments in 138 home-work industries, in- 
cluding embroideries, shoulder straps, artificial 
flowers, shade pulls, paper products, buttons 
and buckles, and hairpins. The largest num- 
ber of suits in any ene home-work industry 
(7) were brought against embroideries firms. 

In 28 of the 32 cases civil action was brought. 
In all of these cases injunctions restraining 
further violations of the child-labor provisions 
of the act were entered without contest. In 4 
instances criminal action was instituted and 
convictions obtained. Fines totaling $4,100 
were imposed against the 4 manufacturers: 2 
artificial-flower manufacturers were _ fined 
$1.500 and $100. respectively, the $100 fine 
being suspended when restitution of back 
wages Was made; a manufacturer of games of 
chance was fined $1.500; and a fine of $1,000 
was imposed against a manufacturer of hand- 
knit sweaters. 


Child Labor and Enforcement of a Minimum 
Wage. 

Tt cannot be denied that child labor in home 
work is an evil and must be eradicated. Chil- 
dren who work at home are deprived of oppor- 
tunities for normal study and _ recreation. 
Teachers have complained that children are 
too tired to do the work in school and some- 
times fall asleep over their desks. But what 
are the by-products of child labor? Ilow does 
it permit evasion of a minimum-wage order ? 

The Fair Labor Staridards Act provides that 
all employees engaged in interstate commerce, 
or in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, must be paid at least a minimum 
wage. In order to enforce this provision it is 
necessary to know who are employed, how 
many hours are worked, and how much is paid 
in wages. Inspections have shown that al- 
though children assist with the work, their 
hours of work are not taken into account when 
payment is made, and that even where the 
handbook records required by the Wage and 
Hour Division are kept. the hours entered 
therein do not include the helpers’ time and are 
frequently falsified. Without an accurate rec- 
ord of hours no minimum wage order can be 
effectively enforced. The close relationship 
between child labor and minimum-wage viola- 
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tions in industrial home work is evidenced by 
the fact that in 27 of the 82 cases in which le al 
action was taken by the Children’s Bureau, it 
was also necessary for the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision to take legal action because of violations 
of the wage-and-hour provisions of the act. 
There is yet another point, namely, that not 


Fonly have employers utilized home work to 


evade payment of the mimimum wage to home 
workers. but the home-work system with its 


S family labor has been utilized to evade pay- 


ment of a minimum wage to factory workers 
who are unable at the low piece rates set to 
earn the minimum hourly wage. 


This is illustrated in a statement made by one 
home-work family consisting of a mother and three 
daughters. The mother was a factory worker and 
was supposed to receive $15 for a 40-hour week. Be- 
cause she was unable to earn this amount, she took 
work home so that her three daughters, one of whom 
was 15 years of age, might help her at night. Her 
last pay for factory work and home work combined 
was $15. This covered a 40-hour week in the factory 
plus a total of 50 hours worked at night by the mother 


and her three daughters. The daughters told the in 
spector that “Mother and other home workers told 
Mr. Z many times that she and her family put in 


ong hours working until 12 o'clock midnight. It was 
necessary to take work home in order to make $15 
per week.” 

Some employers have claimed that it is pos 
sible to guarantee a minimum wage to home 
workers by setting piece rates and by timing 
the individual home workers. Aside from the 
fact that such a procedure is virtually impos 
sible in many home-work industries where the 
style factor results in a multiplicity of oper- 


ations and where the quality of the work 
distributed is also an important factor, this 
argument is further invalidated by the fact 
that no employer can be sure that the home 


worker who is timed will be the only one in 
the family doing the work. All investigations 
and inspections have proved that child labor 
and home work go hand in hand, and that as 
long as home work persists in homes where 
there are children, they will perform some or 
all of the home-work processes depending on 
the amount of skill involved. To eliminate 
this practice would require, as has often been 
stated, an inspector in every home. No in- 
spection force is large enough to cope with the 
problem, nor can the employer who seeks to 
abide by the law control the use of child labor 
on his product. 


Prohibition of Home 
The story of the 


Ntate 


Work. 

difficulties encountered in 
enforcing labor standards in the home under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is not new. 
While the National Industrial Recovery Act was 


in effect similar difficulties were experienced 
in enforcing the child-labor and minimum- 
wage provisions of the codes for those indus- 
tries which did not prohibit home work. State 
administrators have for many years pointed 
out the impossibility of enforcing child-labor, 
minimum-wage, or hours-of-work legislation in 
the home. On the basis of the difficulty of en- 
forcement and the threat to the maintenance 
of standards for factory workers, nine States? 
have enacted laws since 1935 designed to make 
possible the gradual elimination of industrial 
home work. 

New York, which ranks as the leading home- 
work State in the country, has, wnder the au- 
thority of its home-work Jaw, prohibited or re- 
stricted home work in four industries—men’s 
and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ neckwear, 
artificial flowers, and gloves. Calfornia under 
its home-work law has prohibited home work 
in the garment industry. 

In Connecticut the system of home-work 
production has been virtually eliminated under 
the home-work law, which prohibits general 
distribution of home work. Oregon, by order, 
has prohibited home work in manufacturing 
industries. 

Some States have also prohibited home work 
in connection with the promulgation of min- 
imum-wage orders. In Rhode Island the min- 
imum-wage orders issued for the jewelry in- 
dustry and for wearing apparel and allied oc- 
cupations prohibit home work except by per- 
sons shaeia ally handicapped by age or disabil- 
itv. Both Colorado and Utah have stipulated 
in their retail-trade minimum-wage orders that 
no work that can be performed on the premises 
may be given to women or minors to be per- 
formed elsewhere. 

While some progress has been made in elim- 
inating home work through State action, State 
administrators have argued that prohibition 
by the States is not enough, and that Federal 
action is necessary in order to prevent employ- 
ers in States where home work is curtailed 
from sending work to other States which have 
no prohibitory regulations. 


Federal Prohibition of Home Work. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provides that 
minimum-wage orders issued for an industry 
shall “contain such terms and conditions as 
the Administrator finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of such orders, to prevent the cir- 
cumvention or evasion thereof, and to safe- 
guard the minimum-wage rates established 
therein.” 


1 New York, Rhode Island. Connecticut, Massachusetts. enn 
sylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, California, and New Jersey 
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In five industries in which minimum-wage 
orders have been issued, the Administrator has 
found it necessary to restrict home work in 
order to carry out this responsibility. His cle- 
cision was based not only on the inspection ex- 
perience of the Wage and Hour Division which 
showed continued widespread violations of the 
record-keeping, minimum-wage, overtime, and 
child-labor provisions of the act in these in- 
dustries, but also on the overwhelming evidence 
presented at public hearings by State admin- 
ixtrators, employer groups, labor organizations. 
and other Federal agencies including the 
Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, and Di- 
vision of Labor Standards, to show that labor 
standards could not be enforced in the home 
and that prohibition was the only means to 
prevent evasion of the proposed minimum 
wage, 

The regulations limiting and restricting in- 
dustrial home work already issued ? cover most 


In order to prevent undue hardship to former home work 
s unable to adjust to factory work beeause of age, physical 


of the major home-work industries: namely, 
jewelry (effective November 3, 1941), gloves 
and mittens (effective September 21, 1942), 
knitted outerwear (effective December 1, 1942), 
apparel (effective December 1, 1942). and but- 
tons and buckles (effective December 1, 1942), 
The prohibition of home work in two addi- 
tional industries, handkerchiefs and embroid- 
eries, is now under consideration by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

While Federal action is still necessary in the 
industries in which home work now _ persists 
and State action is needed to prevent the de- 
velopment of intrastate home-work industries 
which might be outside the reach of Federal 
action, it can hopefully be concluded that at 
long last child labor in industrial home work 
is on the way out. 
or mental disability, or the need to care for an invalid in the 
home, each of the regulations contains provisions for the 
issuance of special home-work certificates to such workers. 
Vrovision is also made in most of the regulations for the 
issuance of certificates to persons who are or will be engaged 


in industrial home work under the supervision of a State 
vocational-rehabilitation agency or of a sheltered workshop. 


Cranberry Grower Fined for Child-Labor Violation 


A fine imposed on the largest cranberry 
grower in southern New Jersey represents the 
first case in which a conviction has been ob- 
tained under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
for employment of children in agriculture 
when they were legally required to attend 
school. 

Joseph J. White, Inc.. of Whitesbog, N. J.. 
and two officers of the corporation pled guilty 
to a 26-point indictment charging them with 
willful violation of the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act and were 
fined $3.000 in a sentence handed down on 
November 2, 1942, in the U. S. District Court 
for the District of New Jersey. The action 
was based on the employment of 15 children 
under 16 years of age in the fall of 1941. Two 
of the children were only 8 years of age, and 7 
were younger than 12 years. » Visits by State 
labor inspectors earlier in the year had also 
‘lisclosed young children employed contrary to 
the State child-labor law. 

The New Jersey cranberry bogs have been a 
recurring source of eoncerhn on the score of 
child labor. Some 20 years ago Children’s 
Bureau investigators, making a study of child 
labor on the truck and = small-fruit-growing 
farms of New Jersey, found young children 


crawling through the bogs on their knees to 
pick the low-growing cranberries. As_ the 
work is done in September and October the 
loss of schooling is serious for children of 
school age, especially for the children of migra- 
tory agricultural workers coming from another 
State. Extensive child labor, absence from 
school, and retardation among children of 
inigratory workers have been reported repeat- 
edly by other investigating agencies, including 
the National Child Labor Committee and the 
Commission To Investigate the Employment 
of Migratory Children in the State of New 
Jersey, as characteristic of work in the cran- 
berry bogs. An Interstate Conference on 
Migratory Labor held in 1940 recommended 
State legislation as a method of dealing with 
the situation. 

It now appears that the child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
have the effect of setting a minimum age of 16 
vears for the employment of children in agri- 
culture during the time when they are legally 
required to attend school, offer a means of ob- 
taining compliance with child-labor regulations 
through Federal action in the case of a grower 
producing goods for shipment in interstate 
commerce, 
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Maternity Protection in Germany 


An administrative order for the protection 
of working mothers in Germany became effec- 
tive on July 1, 1942. This order replaces a 
law of 1927 which gave application to the 
Childbirth Convention approved by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in 1919  pro- 
hibiting the employment of women for 6 weeks 
after childbirth. The old law applied to wo- 
men in industry only, whereas the pfesent 
administrative order aims to protect women in 
many occupations, including office work, and 
gives the Minister of Labor, who enforces the 
regulations, authority to include women in do- 
mestic service, in industrial home work, and in 
other kinds of work. 

The expectant mother may not be employed 
in strenuous, harmful, or dangerous work, or 
for 6 weeks before childbirth. Employment 
for 6 weeks after childbirth is also prohibited ; 
this period is extended to 8 weeks if the woman 
nurses her child and to 12 weeks in case of 
premature delivery. 

Women receive full pay during maternity 
leave and, in addition, women insured under 
the social-insurance Jaw who are nursing their 
children receive a daily allowance of 14 Reichs- 
mark (about 20 cents according to the exchange 
in 1941) for 26 weeks, and other benefits. 

Expectant and nursing mothers may not be 
employed overtime or at night, or on Sundays 
or holidays. 

Special regulations of a similar nature are 
prescribed for the protection of women em- 
ploved in industrial home work. 

Nursing mothers in factories and other es- 
tablishments are given 45 minutes to 114 hours 
aday for nursing their children; this time is 
in addition to the rest period prescribed by 
law for all workers and is counted as part of 
the working day. 

The Minister of Labor may require estab- 
lishments to equip and operate day nurseries 
and kindergartens at their own expense or to 
contribute to the cost of maintaining day nur 
series operated by the local authorities or other 
agencies, 

The present administrative order specifically 
excludes frem its application Jewish and other 
non-German women, for whom a minor degree 
of protection is prescribed. 


Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, No. 14, May 15, 1942 


Widows’ Pensions is Australia 


A widow with a child under 16 is entitled to 
a pension under a Commonwealth law effective 
July 20, 1942. (For children other than the 
first, allowances are paid under the Child En- 
dowment Act of 1941.) In the same category 
with widows are divorced or deserted wives 
and women whose husbands are inmates of hos- 
pitals for mental also unmarried 
women who have lived with a man on a per- 
manent domestic basis for the 3 years immedi- 
ately preceding his death. 

The maximum pension for a woman and 


diseases, 


child is £78 a vear (about $250 according to 
the rate of exchange in 1942). Childless 


women receive smaller pensions. 

The maximum property limit for the receipt 
of a pension is a capital of £1,000 ($3,200) and 
personal property including the house in which 
the woman resides. About 21.000 children are 
benefited by this law. 

The widows’ pensions which had been paid 
under the State laws in New South Wales and 
Victoria were discontinued in July, but the 
women will continue to receive the difference 
between the State pensions and the new Com- 
monwealth pensions. 


Nidnuey Morning Herald, May 15, 20, 28, 
1942 


and July 1, 


New Social-Insurance Law in Ecuador 


A new social-insurance law in Ecuador 
passed on July 25, 1942, repealed the law of 
1935. The new law, drafted by experts from 
the International Labor Office after a study of 
the social-insurance situation in Ecuador, aims 
to increase the benefits to the insured and the 
financial stability of the insurance system. 

Insurance is compulsory for manual and 
clerical workers, whether in public or private 
service, and for apprentices; and it may be ex- 
tended by decision of the administering agency 
to agricultural workers, domestic servants and 
temporary workers. 

The workers and the employers, including 
the Government, must pay into the insurance 
funds specified percentages of the wages or 
salaries; in addition, the Government is re- 
quired to contribute proceeds from various 
taxes and 40 percent of the old-age and perma 
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nent-disability pensions paid by the insurance 
funds. 

The insured persons receive medical and sur- 
gical care, medicines, and a cash benefit when 
unable to work; insured women also receive 
obstetric care. Disability and old-age pensions 
and pensions to widows and orphans are paid. 
The importance of preventing and treating dis- 
ability among the insured is stressed in the new 
law. 

The law is administered by the National In- 
surance Institute and by two insurance funds, 
one for sickness and maternity insurance, the 
other for pension insurance. These agencies 
are authorized to appoint inspectors in order 
to enforce the law. 

The insurance system is autonomous and its 
funds are separate from those of the National 
Treasury. 

Penalties are prescribed for employers and 
employees failing to comply with the law. 


Registro Oficial, Quito, July 25, 1942. 


Child-Welfare Bureau in Cuba 


In compliance with resolutions of the Eighth 
Pan American Child Congress in May 1942 


NEW CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
PUBLICATIONS 


STANDARDS OF CHILD HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND SocraL 
WELFARE. Publication No. 287, Washington, 1942. 
21 pp. Compiled by Emma O. Lundberg with the col- 
laboration of other members of the Children’s Bureau 
staff from the recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy and the con- 
clusions submitted to the Conference by discussion 
groups. 


calling for a variety of measures for the pro 
tection of children in wartime, the President 
of Cuba issued a decree in August 1942 for the 
creation of a national child-welfare agency 
(Direccién de Proteccién y Defensa del Nii). 
Such an agency was established several weeks 
later with a central office in Habana. 


Source: Gaceta Oficial, Habana, August 13, 1942 


First Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security 


The First Inter-American 
Social Security was held at Santiago, Chile, in 
September 1942 under the auspices of the In- 
ter-American Committee to Promote Social 
Security, consisting of administrators of social- 
insurance laws in the Americas. One of the 


resolutions which was adopted recommended f 


to the 21 countries represented at the Confer. 
ence the organization—within the framework 
of social insurance—of maternal and 
and educational aspects. 


Text of resolutions adopted by the Conference. 


List OF CHILDREN'S BUREAU PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL 


INTEREST TO STATE AND LocAL WHITE HOUSE Con. 
FERENCE COMMITTEES AND OTHER Groups CONCERNE 
WITH PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN WARTIME. 
ington, October 30, 1942. 7 pp. Mimeographed. 

Toys IN WARTIME; SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS ON MAKING 
TOYS IN WARTIME. Washington, 1942. 40 pp. Mim 
eographed. 

WHIcH Joss FoR YOUNG WORKERS? 
Standards for Shipbuilding. No. 3—Advisory Stand: 
ards for Lead and Lead-using Industries. Wash 
ington, December 1942. 
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National Citizens Committee 
Discontinues Office 


With the completion of 21. years of follow-up 
work the National Citizens Committee of the 
White House Conference on Children in a Dem- 
ocracy closed its office in New York on January 
1, 1943, in accordance with action taken by the 
Executive Committee at a meeting on Decem- 
ber 14, 1942. The committee remains intact 
and can be called together when occasion war- 
rants. Inquiries regarding matters of policy 
concerning the committee may be addressed to 


Homer Folks, vice chairman of the committee 
(105 East Twenty-second Street, New York). 

The committee requested the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, who served as Executive 
Secretary of the White House Conference, to 
continue the follow-up program with State com- 
mittees and national organizations. Accord- 
ingly, Emma O. Lundberg, who has been closely 
in touch with the program, has been made re- 
sponsible within the Bureau for leadership in 
this program and for relating it as closely as 
possible to the State action programs of the 
Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in 
Wartime. The files of the committee have been 
turned over to the Bureau. 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE CHILD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DecuMENTs. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription for THe Cuttp, Monthly Bulletin, published by the Children’s 


Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, to begin with the issue for __ 


I enclose [_] 50 cents for 1 year’s subscription. 


a BOP cicains _. subscriptions for 1 year. 
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CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


Feb. 3 National Social Hygiene Day. In- 
formation and material from 
American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New 
York. 
14 Negro History Week. Eighteenth 
annual observance, sponsored by 
Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 
Ninth Street NW., Washington. 
Keb. 26— American Association of School Ad- 
Mar. 2 ministrators, National Edueation 
Association. St. Louis. Perma- 
nent address: 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington. 
Mar. S-l2 New York Regional Meeting, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
Apr. 12-16 St. Louis Regional Meeting. Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
May 24-28 Cleveland Regional Meeting, Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 





Publication of THe Cuitp, Monthly Bulletin, with Socrat Statistics supplements from time to time, was 
authorized by the Bureau of the Budget, May 12, 1936, under Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing, to 


meet the need of agencies working with or for children for a regular channel of information on current develop- 
ments, activities, policies, and programs for maintaining the health of mothers and children, providing child-welfare 


services, and safeguarding the emp!oyment of youth. Communications and requests to be placed on the free 
official mailing list should be addressed to Miriam Keeler, editor, The Child, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


The Children’s Bureau does not necessarily assume responsibility for the statements or opinions of contributors 
not connected with the Bureau. 


THE Cui Lp is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 50 cents a year; foreign postage, 25 cents additional; single copies, 5 cents 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


FRANCES PERKINS, SECRETARY 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Katuarine F. Lenroot, Curer 
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